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From  Photo,  by  Cassell  & Co.,  Ltd. 


COLLEGE  GREEN,  DUBLIN,  WITH  THE  GRATTAN  STATUE. 

This  is  the  historic  heart  of  Dublin,  and  round  it  cluster  many  great  memories.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the  old  Parliament  House  ; on  another,  Trinity  College;  here  also  are 
memorials  of  William  III.,  Henry  Grattan,  Thomas  Moore  (a  very  poor  one),  Burke,  and  Goldsmith — the  two  last  standing  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  College. 
The  King  s effigy  long  sat  alone  on  his  leaden  horse,  and  was  for  years  the  sport  of  the  College  lads,  who  resented — so  they  said — his  back  being  turned  towards  them, 
and  used  to  cover  it  with  filth,  hay,  black  paint,  etc.,  till  finally  in  1836  they  blew  the  rider  off  his  horse  with  gunpowder.  Since  1842,  however,  it  has  been  unmolested. 
Grattan  s fine  statue  is  by  Foley,  and  reproduces  him  as  he  stood  when  moving  his  celebrated  “ Declaration  ” in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  April  19,  1780. 
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O’CONNELL  STREET  (SACKVILLE  STREET),  DUBLIN. 

The  Metropolis  of  Ireland  'Stands  on  Dublin  Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Liffey,  which  traverses  its  centre  from  east  to  west,  with  its  quays  or  “ walls,”  and  which  is  crossed 
by  ten  bridges.  The  chief  of  these,  formerly  called  Carlisle  Bridge,  was  re-named  after  O’Connell  in  1880  as  a Nationalist  demonstration,  Sackville  Street  being 
similarly  re-named  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  is  the  best  and  widest  part  of  the  principal  thoroughfare  north  and  south,  connecting  Rutland  Square  with  St.  Stephen’s 
Green  by  Westmoreland  and  Grafton  Streets.  The  whole  city  is  circumscribed  by  an  oval  thoroughfare  called  the  Circular  Road.  About  the  middle  of  O’Connell  or 
Sackville  Street  is  the  Nelson  Pillar,  134  feet  in  height  ; and  the  street  itself  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  being  153  feet  in  width. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 

THE  CHAPEL  ROYAL,  DUBLIN  CASTLE. 

Dublin  Castle,  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  Government,  stands  on  rising  ground,  and  was  originally  erected  as  a fortress  in  the  thirteenth  century,  but  no  part  of  the  present 
building  is  earlier  than  the  seventeenth.  It  is  built  round  two  courts — the  upper  containing  the  State  apartments  and  offices  of  the  Chief  Secretary,  while  the  lower  court 
is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  Round  Tower  and  the  Chapel.  The  Tower  was  formerly  a State  prison,  but  is  now  the  Record  Office.  The  Chapel  is  in  Late  Gothic  style, 
and  consists  of  a single  aisle,  lighted  by  pointed  windows,  and  one  at  the  east  end  of  stained  glass:  it  is  rather  curiously  decorated  externally  with  heads  of  the  British 
sovereigns.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1814  on  the  site  of  an  older  one. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead, 


BANK  OF  IRELAND  (OLD  PARLIAMENT  HOUSE),  DUBLIN. 

The  first  Irish  Parliament  after  the  Restoration  was  held  in  the  old  Chichester  House,  facing  College  Green  ; but  this  falling  into  disrepair,  a new  Parliament  House  was 
built  on  the^^site  in  1728.  This  was  twice  added  to  subsequently,  the  whole  costing  about  ;^ioo,ooo.  It  is  a chaste  and  noble  building  of  roughly  semicircular  plan, 
the  straight  side  comprising  the  grand  recessed  Ionic  front  and  colonnades  before  which  stands  Grattan’s  noble  statue.  In  1792  a fire  broke  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Soon  after  this  the  Act  of  Union  left  these  halls,  which  had  rung  with  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  and  Plunket,  tenantless ; and  in  1802  the  building  was  sold 
by  Government  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  £40.000.  The  interior  arrangements  are  now  considerably  altered. 


From  PhoCo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtea<i. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

This  noble  College  and  University  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Loftus,  under  charter  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1589.  The  view  represents  the  principal  front,  a Corinthian 
facade  380  feet  long,  forming  the  east  side  of  College  Green  ; but  the  entire  buildings  and  grounds  cover  30  acres.  The  Library  (which  receives  every  published  book, 
like  the  British  Museum)  is  particularly  rich  in  manuscripts,  including  an  Irish  Hieronymian  copy  of  the  Gospels  of  the  ninth  century,  and  many  MS.  of  still  greater 
antiquity.  In  the  Museum  is  the  harp  of  Brian  Boroimhe,  given  by  his  son  to  the  Pope  in  1023,  and  returned  through  Henry  VIII.  and  other  hands  to  its  native  land. 
Here  were  educated  Ussher,  King,  Berkeley,  Swift,  Flood,  Goldsmith,  Burke,  Moore,  and  others  who  have  attained  eminence  in  science  and  literature. 
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From  Photo  by  J.  Robinson  & Sons,  Dublin, 


THE  VICE-REGAL  LODGE,  PHCENIX  PARK. 

name  of  Phoenix  Park  is  said  to  be  derived  from  an  ancient  word  signifying  “ clear  water.”  However  that  may  be,  this  noble  Park  is  unrivalled  near  any  of  our  large  cities, 
being  1,730  acres  in  extent,  or  more  than  double  the  area  of  Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Green  Park,  and  St.  James’s  Park  all  put  together.  Of  this  1,300  acres 
are  open  to  the  public,  part  of  it  being  allotted  to  public  gardens  and  part  to  provision  for  cricket  and  other  sports.  The  Vice-Regal  Lodge  is  the  residence  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  This  portion  of  the  grounds  is  sadly  associated  with  the  ferocious  murder  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr,  Burke  in  1882.  In  the 
north-east  corner  of  the  Park  are  the  Zoological  Gardens. 


From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 

THE  FOUR  COURTS,  DUBLIN. 

This  is  the  name  by  which  the  Courts  of  Justice  are  known,  comprising  a magnificent  pile  of  buildings  completed  in  1796  at  a cost  of  £200,000,  and  filling  the  entire  front, 

450  feet  in  length,  of  King’s  Inn  Quay,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river.  Over  the  principal  Corinthian  portico  stands  a statue  of  Moses,  flanked  by  others  of  “Justice  ’’ 
and  “ Mercy.’’  The  principal  portion  of  the  building  consists  of  a great  square,  of  which  the  four  corners  are  each  occupied  by  one  of  the  Courts,  whilst  the  central 
portion,  under  a dome  supported  on  columns,  forms  a sort  of  Exchange  for  solicitors  and  barristers,  in  which  consultations  frequently  take  place,  such  being  the 
custom  of  Dublin  city.  The  wings  accommodate  minor  courts  and  offices,  the  whole  being  thus  conveniently  collected  in  a single  centre. 


From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 


THE  CUSTOM  HOUSE,  DUBLIN. 

In  some  respects  this  is  the  most  imposing  building  in  the  city,  being  decorated  on  all  its  faces,  and  surrounded  by  open  spaces  which  allow  it  to  be  well  seen.  The 
principal  front  on  the  North  Wall  extends  375  feet,  and  has  a fine  Doric  portico,  with  open  arcades  on  each  side.  Above  the  centre  of  the  building  is  a clock  tower  and 
dome,  surmounted  by  a colossal  statue  of  “ Hope.”  This  noble  pile  was  completed  in  lygi,  costing  with  the  adjoining  dock  behind  about  ^^400, 000  ; and  was  soon  after- 
wards rendered  almost  useless  for  its  intended  purpose  by  the  centralisation  of  Customs  business  in  London.  The  buildings  are  now  chiefly  used  as  offices  of  the  Stamps 
and  Inland  Revenue,  Board  of  Works,  and  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  view  gives  also  a good  idea  of  the  general  appearance  of  the  North  Wall. 


CHRISTCHURCH  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

Dublin  possesses  two  Cathedrals,  both  styled  Metropolitan,  and  at  one  period  there  were  disputes  as  to  precedence;  but  in  1300  this  was  agreed  to  belong  to  Christ  Church. 
It  was  founded  in  1038  by  the  Danish  king  Sitric  as  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  acquired  great  sanctity  as  the  shrine  of  several  miraculous  relics.  The 
usual  vicissitudes  were  suffered  from  time  to  time,  and  the  whole  had  fallen  into  great  decay,  when  in  1871  Mr.  Henry  Roe  munificently  undertook  its  complete 
restoration  under  Mr.  Street  at  a cost  of  over  ^^200, 000.  The  building  was  reopened  in  1878.  It  contains  the  celebrated  monument  to  Earl  Strongbow,  buried  in 
1177.  A covered  bridge  crosses  the  street  from  the  south-east  end  of  the  nave  to  the  Synod  House,  containing  the  grand  Hall  of  Convocation  of  the  Irish  Church. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead, 


ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

This  Cathedral  was  founded  in  iigo,  on  the  site  of  a smaller  church  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  erected  in  the  fifth  century.  In  1632  this  building  was  burnt  down,  and 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Minot,  since  which  it  has  suffered  and  been  ■'  restored”  in  various  ways,  but  had  fallen  into  a very  unsatisfactory  condition  when  an  entire 
restoration  was  undertaken  by  Sir  Benjamin  Guinness  at  a cost  of  ;^i56,ooo.  The  Cathedral  was  reopened  with  great  ceremony  after  its  rest^Dration  in  1865^  It  is  a fine 
cruciform  church  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  the  spire,  however,  belonging  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  not  harmonising  very  well  with  the  rest  of  the  building.  It 
contains  monuments  to  Dean  Swift  and  ” Stella,”  King  William  III.  and  his  army  returned  thanks  in  great  state  at  this  Cathedral  after  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
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INTERIOR  OF  ST.  PATRICK’S  CATHEDRAL. 

The  body  of  this  Cathedral  consists  of  a nave  with  aisles,  a north  and  south  transept, 
a choir  with  two  aisles  of  great  proportionate  length  (go  feet),  and  a Lady 
Chapel,  the  aisles  of  the  choir  being  carried  half  the  length  of  the  latter.  The 
choir  contains,  besides  the  throne  of  the  archbishop  and  the  usual  stalls,  those 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick ; and  the  most  imposing  ceremony  witnessed  by 
the  present  generation  within  these  walls  was  on  April  i8th,  1868,  when  the 
then  Prince  of  Wales  was  solemnly  installed  as  a Knight  of  the  Order. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  PRO-CATHEDRAL,  DUBLIN. 

The  Pro-Cathedral  Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  is  in  Marlborough  Street, 
and  is  a fine  structure  in  the  Doric  style.  The  interior,  in  which  the  nave  and 
aisles  are  divided  by  stately  rows  of  massive  Doric  columns  supporting  an 
arched  ceiling  and  lofty  dome,  is  very  fine.  The  beautiful  high  altar  is  of  white 
marble,  in  a concave  apse  in  which  is  represented  the  Ascension.  The  building 
cost  over  ^^50,000,  and  was  commenced  in  1815,  being  opened  for  public  worship 
with  great  ceremony  in  1825. 


From  Photo  by  A.  C.  White,  CionsHea,  Dublin. 


MALAHIDE  CASTLE. 

This  castle  is  the  Irish  residence  of  Lord  Talbot  of  Malahide,  the  family  having  resided  here  for  seven  centuries.  It  is  an  ivy-covered  building,  with  a tower  at  each  corner  of 
the  front,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  being  modern,  as  are  many  other  portions.  The  interior,  however,  contains  a great  deal  of  genuine  old  oakwork,  especially  the 
roof  of  the  dining-hall  and  a carved  chimney-piece.  There  are  also  many  fine  historical  portraits  and  other  paintings  by  Vandyke,  Lely,  and  others,  and  deeds  are 
preserved  embodying  grants  to  the  family  from  Edward  IV,  Close  at  hand  are  the  ruins  of  Malahide  Abbey,  in  which  is  the  altar-tomb  of  the  Maud  Plunket  sung  in 
the  “ Bridal  of  Malahide,”  who,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a fray,  was  “ maid,  wife,  and  widow  ” in  one  day,  and  whose  third  husband  was  Sir  Richard  Talbot. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  C.  White,  Clonskea,  Dublin. 


MAYNOOTH  COLLEGE. 

The  town  of  Maynooth  is  about  a dozen  miles  from  Dublin,  on  the  Midland  and  Great  Western  line.  A College  for  Irishmen  was  founded  and  endowed  by  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Kildare  in  1513:  but  the  present  College  was  reorganised  and  established,  with  Government  grants,  in  1795,  specially  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  priesthood,  no  other 
students  being  now  admitted.  It  was  also  entirely  rebuilt  after  designs  by  Pugin,  the  present  buildings  enclosing  a large  quadrangle.  They  accommodate  500  students, 
and  the  course  of  training  requires  eight  years.  Near  the  College  are  the  massive  keep  and  other  ruins  of  Maynooth  Castle  ; and  a few  miles  to  the  south  is  the  round 
tower  of  Taghadoc,  one  of  the  largest  in  Ireland. 
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From  Photo  by  G.  Clarendon,  Kingstouin. 


KINGSTOWN  HARBOUR. 

The  original  name  of  Kingstown  was  Diraleary,  and  the  present  name  was  given  to  it  on  the  occasion  and  in  honour  of  a visit  from  King  George  IV.  in  1821.  The  magnificent 
harbour,  enclosing  250  acres  between  east  and  west  piers,  was  begun  in  1821  and  finished  in  1859,  the  Government  contributing  over  half  a million  towards  the  cost. 
Kingstown  is  the  ocean  port  of  Dublin,  and  the  starting-point  of  the  express  steamer  service  between  Ireland  and  England,  the  trains  from  Dublin  running  down  to  the 
side  of  the  steamers  at  the  Carlisle  pier.  The  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway  was  the  first  opened  in  Ireland,  in  1834 ; since  its  construction  Kingstown  has  rapidly 
grown  as  a fashionable  watering-place  and  summer  resort.  It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  all  the  principle  yachting  and  boating  clubs  of  Ireland. 
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From  Photo  by  T.  Harrison,  Sray. 


KILLINEY  BAY. 

The  village  of  Killiney  is  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Kingstown,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  the  view  showing  the  latter  as  seen  from  the  station,  looking  across  to 
Killiney  Hill.  There  is  an  interesting  ruin  of  a very  ancient  church,  dating  from  pre-Norman  times,  and  near  the  village  is  a curious  hill  of  stones  called  the  Druid  s 
Judgment  Seat,”  but  which  is  probably  a modern  rearrangement  of  the  stones  from  earlier  remains.  At  the  hill  of  Killiney  there  are  valuable  granite  quarries,  from 
which  was  obtained  the  stone  used  in  the  massive  works  of  Kingstown  Harbour.  The  obelisk  seen  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  rises  474  feet  above  sea-level, 
marks  the  spot  where  a Duke  of  Dorset  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed. 
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From  Photo  by  T.  Harrison,  Bray. 


BRAY,  AND  BRAY  HEAD. 

Eray  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream  of  the  same  name,  which  divides  Dublin  from  the  lovely  county  of  Wicklow.  It  is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  being  named  after 
Breagh,  and  claiming  the  doubtful  honour  of  having  refused  a landing  to  St.  Patrick  ; but  half  a century  ago  it  was  a mere  fishing  village.  The  railway  has  worked  its 
wonderful  transformation  into  a sort  of  Brighton  for  Dublin,  with  streets  of  handsome  houses  ; but  much  is  also  due  to  the  energy  and  munificence  of  Mr.  William 
Dargan,  who  superintended  the  plan,  and  formed  the  esplanade  in  the  foreground  of  our  view.  The  scenery,  ready  accessibility,  and  fine  climate  now  make  Bray  much 
sought  after  as  a place  of  residence,  as  well  as  summer  resort.  Bray  Head  is  a remarkable  promontory,  rising  boldly  above  wooded  slopes  to  the  height  of  800  feet. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  AshtiC.i/ 


POWERSCOURT  WATERFALL 

This  is  the  finest  cascade  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  Here  the  Dargle  river,  which 
rises  in  the  Douce  Mountain,  hurls  itself  over  a precipitous  ledge  sheer  down  for 
300  feet.  The  effect  depends  much  upon  the  volume  of  water  at  the  time.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall  state  that  when  fully  charged  the  fury  of  the  descent  is 
almost  incredible,  “accompanied  by  an  absolute  roar  amidst  which  the  sound 
of  a trumpet  would  scarcely  be  audible.’ 


From  Photo  by  J,  F Church,  Curragh  Camp^ 


POUL-A-PHOOKA. 

This  romantic  spot  is  about  four  miles  from  the  little  town  of  Blessington.  In  a dreary 
solitude  the  waters  of  the  Liffeyrush  down  a height  of  150  feet  to  a whirlpool  of 
great  depth,  where  the  Phooka,  or  goblin-horse,  like  the  Lurline  of  the  Rhine, 
haunts  the  pool  to  lure  wayfarers  to  destruction.  At  the  highest  point  the  Fall 
is  spanned  by  a picturesque  bridge,  a single  arch  65  feet  in  width.  The  Falls 
are  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage  looking  up  to  them  from  some  spot  below. 


From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  AshteacL 


THE  DARGLE  ROCK. 

After  descending  abruptly  300  feet  at  Powerscourt  Fall,  the  Dargle  (which  later  unites  with  the  Cookstown  river  to  form  the  Bray)  flows  on  more  quietly,  through  a deep 
and  thickly-wooded  glen  of  the  same  name,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the  district.  The  banks  are  steep  and  rocky,  thickly  covered  with  wood  and 
fern;  and  the  moss-grown  cliff  rises  in  places  to  a height  of  over  300  feet.  One  huge  rock  projecting  from  one  side,  and  commanding  a magnificent  view,  is  known  as 
the  Lovers’  Leap,  from  a romantic  legend  attached  to  it.  Another  favourite  spot  is  the  massive  crag  here  depicted,  which  nearly  overhangs  the  rocky  ascent  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glen. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings.  Ashtead. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  GLENDALOUGH. 

“ Valley  of  the  Lakes,”  as  the  name  implies,  is  wild  and  gloomy,  almost  desolate,  the  mountains  of  Coomaderry  and  Lugduff  rising  up  from  the  very  edge  of  the  black 
water,  which  is  but  rarely  touched  by  sunlight.  Here  it  was  that  the  stern  anchorite,  St.  Kevin,  whose  fear  of  woman  rather  than  his  love  of  God  has  been  im- 
mortalised by  Moore,  founded  his  abbey  in  the  sixth  century.  It  became,  as  Hall  writes,  a crowded  city  and  seat  of  ecclesiastical  learning,  its  round  tower  rose  high 
in  the  valley,  and  around  one  of  its  “ Seven  Churches  ” — Rhefeart,  or  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Kings— were  buried  for  generations  the  royal  line  of  the  O’Tooles.  But 
all  is  now  in  a state  of  more  or  loss  utter  ruin,  and  has  been  well  called  “ The  Irish  Baalbec,”  for  it  is  a veritable  city  of  the  dead. 


From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 

ROUND  TOWER,  ST.  KEVIN’S  CROSS  AND  KITCHEN,  GLENDALOUGH. 

The  Seven  Churches  at  Glendalough  are  named,  or  known,  as  the  Priory,  the  Cathedral,  St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen  or  House,  Teampul-na-Skellig,  Our  Lady's  Church,  Rhefeart, 
and  Trinity  Church.  There  are  very  interesting  remains  of  the  Cathedral  and  several  other  churches,  but  the  one  which  has  suffered  least  is  St.  Kevin’s  Kitchen,  of 
which  the  roof  and  walls  are  nearly  perfect.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  the  real  cell  of  the  saint,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  House  of  St.  Columb  at  Kells  ; but  the 
small  round  tower  or  steeple — added  when  reverence  converted  the  hermitage  into  a church — being  taken  for  a "chimney,”  occasioned  the  present  designation.  The 
cross  near  at  hand  is  also  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Kevin.  The  round  tower  is  no  feet  in  height,  and  was  probably  erected  in  the  seventh  century. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead 


The 


THE  VALE  OF  AVOCA. 

rivers  Avonmore  and  Avonbeg  unite  at  that  “ Meeting  of  the  Waters  ” sung  by  the  poet  Moore,  taking  thence  to  the  sea  at  Arklow  the  name  of  the  Avoca.  It  is  a 
eauti  u calm,  sylvan  valley  ; but  there  are  many  equal  to  it  in  Ireland,  and  many  visitors  who  have  had  their  imagination  fired  by  the  poet’s  fervent  description  have 
conlessed  almost  a sense  of  disappointment.  From  this  spot  the  river  glides,  on  between  the  hills  till  it  reaches  the  old  copper-mines  of  Cronebane  on  the  left  and 

mining  industry  was  once  considerable,  but  has  now  fallen  off.  Below,  two  more  streams  unite  with  the  Avoca,  and  here— at  the. 
wooden  Bridge  the  scenery  is,  if  anything,  wilder  and  more  lovely  than  above  the  mines.  Below  the  latter  point  the  valley  becomes  the  Vale  of  Arklow. 


From  Photo  by  Poole  & Co.,  Waterford. 

WATERFORD. 

This  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by  the  Danes  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is  well  situated  for  commerce,  being  situated  on  the  River  Suir  junction 

with  the  Barrow,  the  united  rivers  forming  its  harbour.  Nearly  all  the  city  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Suir,  only  a few  houses  being  built  on  the  heights  upon  e 

north,  from  one  of  which— called  Mount  Misery—the  view  is  taken.  There  is  an  iron  bridge  of  quaint  but  solid  construction  across  the  river, 
and  the  Mall,  Waterford  is  poorly  built ; but  its  trade  is  considerable,  as  it  is  the  nearest  port  for  sending  Irish  produce  into  England.  , . , 

is  rather  plain,  with  a lofty  spire.  The  Roman  Catholics  also  have  a cathedral  in  Baronstrand  Street,  erected  entirely  from  small  sums  contributed  at  the  doois. 


Except  the  quay 
The  Protestant  Cathedral 
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From  Photo  by  Poole  & Co.,  Waterford, 


REGINALD’S  TOWER  AND  THE  QUAY,  WATERFORD. 

The  long  quays  of  Waterford  extend  for  more  than  a mile  along  the  south  bank  of  the  river;  and  the  scene  before  packet  days,  when  the  steamers  start  for  England,  on  which 
occasions  they  are  often  thronged  with  cattle  and  pigs,  baffles  description.  Vessels  of  2,000  tons  can  come  up  to  the  Quay,  which  is  as  fine  a range  as  any  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  corner  of  the  Mall,  which  runs  out  of  the  Quay  at  right  angles,  is  a round  tower  built  by  Reginald  the  Dane  in  1003,  which  is  almost  the  only  relic 
left  of  the  ancient  walls  or  fortifications.  This  tower  was  restored  in  i8ig,  and  is  now  used  as  a lock-up,  or  police-cell.  The  city  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea,  but 
below  the  quay  the  common  estuary  of  the  Suir  and  Barrow  makes  a fine  harbour,  with  an  entrance  more  than  two  miles  wide. 
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From  Photo  by  Poole  & Co.,  \/\/aterford. 


BESSBOROUGH  HOUSE. 

This  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  whose  title  was  created  in  1739,  when  the  second  Viscount  was  raised  to  the  earldom.  It  stands  in  a park  of  300  acres,  and  is  a 
plain  Grecian  quadrangular  mansion,  with  a great  hall  containing  fine  pillars  of  Kilkenny  marble.  The  view  shows  the  large  courtyard.  It  is  near  the  village  of  Fiddown, 
on  the  Suir,  where  that  river  is  crossed  by  a long  bridge,  supported  by  an  island  in  the  stream  in  a remarkable  way.  The  valley  of  the  Suir  presents  many  picturesque 
spots  for  some  miles,  and  the  mountains  offer  in  one  respect  a contrast  to  most  others  in  Ireland,  being  mostly  cultivated  to  their  very  summits.  Carrick-on-Suir  from 
the  railway  appears  one  of  the  prettiest  towns  in  Ireland. 


From  Photo  by  Poole  & Co.,  Waterford. 


DUNBRODY  ABBEY. 

This  large  and  beautiful  ruin,  one  of  the  finest  in  all  Ireland,  was  a monastery  of  the  Cistercians,  and  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by  Henry  de  Montmorency,  marshal 
of  Henry  H.,  who  was  the  first  abbot,  and  richly  endowed  it  with  a portion  of  his  lands,  surrendering  the  rest  on  embracing  the  religious  life.  There  is  a fine 
cruciform  church  with  nave,  aisles,  transept,  and  choir,  the  nave  being  separated  from  the  aisles  by  rows  of  pointed  arches.  The  tower  is  low  and  massive.  Grose 
mentions  the  ruins  as  even  more  beautiful  in  his  time  than  at  present,  instancing  particularly  the  great  east  window  and  west  door.  Near  the  Abbey  are  the  remains 
of  Dunbrody  Castle,  also  dating  from  the  time  of  Henry  H.,  but  which  are  now  built  in  with  a modern  house. 


Ft'om  Photo  by  Poole  &,  Co.,  Waterford. 


CURRAGHMORE. 

This  is  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Waterford,  and  is  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  little  manufacturing  town  of  Portlaw,  where  are  large  factories  emplo3nng  many  hundreds 
of  hands.  The  fine  demesne  of  Curraghmore  covers  nearly  5,000  acres,  and  is  situated  mainly  in  the  valley  of  the  River  Clodiagh,  a tributary  of  the  Suir,  including  the 
slopes  and  dells  on  each  side.  The  greater  part  is  richly  wooded,  the  Scotch  firs  being  particularly  fine,  and  the  entire  scenery  very  beautiful.  The  modern  mansion 
was  erected  in  1700,  and  is  situated  at  the  rear  of  the  more  ancient  castle,  which  stands  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  spacious  courtyard  through  which  the  hov.se  is 
approached.  The  view  here  given  shows  the  latter. 
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From  Photo  by  Poole  & Co.,  Waterford. 


DUNMORE. 

This  picturesque  little  place  is  upon  the  coast,  about  nine  miles  south-east  of  Waterford.  It  was  formerly  a mere  fishing  village  ; later  on  a good  harbour  and  pier  were 
constructed,  from  which  for  some  time  there  was  a mail  service  to  Milford  Haven,  but  this  has  been  discontinued.  During  late  years  the  varied  scenery  and  fine  sea 
bathing  have  attracted  more  and  more  visitors  during  the  summer,  and  it  is  becoming  quite  a favourite  watering-place  of  the  quiet  type  so  prized  by  many.  The 
view  shows  in  the  distance  the  hai  hour,  pier,  and  lighthouse.  In  the  neighbouring  cliffs  there  are  quite  a number  of  interesting  caverns.  In  Dunmore  itself  is  a 
small  public  garden. 
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From  Photo  by  Poole  & Co..  Waterford. 


DONERAILE  WALK,  TRAMORE. 

Tramore  is  only  seven  or  eight  miles  west  of  Waterford,  and  is  the  chief  seaside  resort  of  its  citizens.  Its  bay  of  the  same  name  is  of  fine  and  open  prospect,  and  very  various  in 
character.  The  cliffs  on  the  west  are  extremely  bold  and  precipitous,  some  of  the  paths  having  to  be  cut  into  steps,  as  in  Doneraile  Walk  here  shown.  The  town  itself 
stands  on  the  hill  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  bay.  On  the  eastern  side,  a long  sandy  bank  or  beach  cuts  off  the  sea  from  a large  sheet  of  water  called  the  Back 
Strand,  which  has  a narrow  outlet  under  Brownstown  Head.  Some  hundreds  of  acres  of  this  shallow  water  have  been  reclaimed  for  cultivation  within  recent  years. 
Beyond  this  flat  stretch,  the  cliffs  rise  again  into  Brownstown  Head,  which  encloses  the  other  end  of  the  bay. 


From  Photo  by  Jos.  H.  F.  Mahony,  Cappoquin. 


LISMORE  CASTLE. 

The  nucleus  of  this  Castle  was  built  by  John,  Earl  of  Morton  (afterwards  King  of  England),  in  the  twelfth  century,  as  a residence  for  the  Bishops  of  Lismore,  who  were  harassed 
by  the  Danes.  Long  afterwards  it  was  bestowed  on  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Cork.  From  this  great  house  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Duke  cf 
Devonshire.  Most  of  the  present  building  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  whose  motto  and  arms  are  over  the  gateway.  The  building  rises  to  a considerable  height 
above  the  River  Blackwater,  which  is  spanned  by  a fine  stone  bridge ; and  one  window  is  called  “ King  James’s  Window,”  from  the  fact  that  he  started  back  in  terror 
on  suddenly  beholding  the  depth  at  which  the  water  flowed  beneath.  In  the  town  is  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Carthagh. 
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From  Phjto  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork, 


CORK. 

This  city  lies  in  the  Valley  of  the  Lee,  the  principal  part  on  an  island  caused  by  the  forking  of  the  river.  There  are  nine  bridges  from  the  island  to  the  banks  on  north  and 
south,  the  principal  being  St.  Patrick’s  Bridge,  of  three  fine  elliptical  arches.  Besides  the  magnificent  harbour  of  Queenstown  below,  the  river  itself  has  been  deepened 
so  that  vessels  of  twenty  feet  draught  cam  come  up  to  the  extensive  quays,  and  a very  large  trade  is  carried  on,  especially  in  butter,  provisions,  and  grain.  There  are 
also  manufactures  of  tweeds,  friezes,  leather,  woollen  goods,  etc.,  and  some  large  iron  shipbuilding  yards.  Conspicuous  in  the  view  is  the  remarkable  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Shandon,  built  in  three  stages,  with  a lantern  above  also  of  three  stages,  and  of  which  two  sides  are  faced  with  white  stone  and  two  with  red. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


ST.  PATRICK  STREET,  CORK. 

The  city  of  Cork  is  singularly  unequal  in  its  aspects,  some  of  the  streets  being  fine,  broad,  and  well  built,  while  others  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  mean-looking.  Those  on  the 
island  are  the  best : the  Mall,  the  Grand  Parade,  St.  George's  Street,  and  St.  Patrick  Street  being  the  best  streets  in  the  city.  The  latter  contains  a bronze  statue  of 
Father  Mathew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  who  was  Superior  of  the  Capuchin  Friary  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  There  are  also  in  Cork  four  other  monasteries  and  eight 
convents.  Queen’s  College,  one  of  the  unsectarian  or  so-called  “godless”  colleges,  established  under  the  Act  of  1843,  is  celebrated  as  an  educational  institution.  In 
the  public  park  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  race-meetings  are  held.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  singularly  beautiful. 


From  Photo  by  York  & Son,  Hotting  Hill. 

ST.  FIN  BAR’S  CATHEDRAL,  CORK. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  city  of  Cork  grew  up  around  the  monastery  of  St.  Finbar,  who  still  gives  his  name  to  its  Cathedral,  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  town. 
His  first  building  was  probably  erected  in  the  seventh  century.  This  was  demolished  in  1725  for  the  erection  of  a building  in  the  Doric  style,  which  is,  however,  believed 
to  have  preserved  a tower  from  the  old.  In  1870  this  also  was  replaced  by  the  present  building,  designed  by  Air.  Burgess  in  the  French  Early  Pointed  style.  This 
has  a nave,  aisles,  and  transept,  with  a fine  apsidal  choir,  remarkable  for  its  mosaic  pavement.  The  west  front  is  very  beautiful.  The  towers  have  only  lately  been 
completed.  In  the  cemetery,  according  to  an  old  Litany  of  the  ninth  century,  17  bishops  and  700  other  religious  persons  then  lay  interred. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


CORK  RIVER  AND  BLACKROCK  CASTLE. 

Below  the  city  of  Cork  the  river  widens,  and  soon  opens  out  into  a magnificent  panorama.  About  three  miles  from  St.  Patrick’s  Bridge,  the  Glashaboy  river  enters  on  the 
left  hand,  while  on  the  opposite,  or  south  bank,  at  the  point  where  the  river  turns  southwards,  stands  Blackrock  Castle,  a modern  castellated  building  on  the  very  end  of 
the  promontory.  There  was  an  old  castle  (built  1604)  on  the  site,  in  which  a sort  of  Admiralty  Court  used  to  be  held  ; the  present  building  was  erected  in  1850.  It  has 
a lofty  circular  tower  with  a turret  above,  which  is  used  as  a lighthouse.  There  is  a village  at  this  spot,  with  both  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  an  Ursuline  con- 
vent, and  several  schools  ; there  are  also  several  seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  very  varied  and  of  great  beauty. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork, 


QUEENSTOWN  ; THE  CATHEDRAL. 

Queenstown  is  built  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the  Great  Island,  five  miles  long,  which  forms  the  north  side  of  the  harbour.  The  houses  and  streets  are  good,  there  is  a 
fine  esplanade  in  the  long  quay,  and  the  climate  is  magnificent,  rivalling  that  of  the  Riviera.  With  such  advantages,  the  grand  scenery,  and  the  constant  animation 
caused  by  the  arrival  and  departure  of  great  liners  and  other  shipping,  it  is  no  wonder  that  its  growth  as  a watering-place  and  resort  has  been  rapid.  The  Cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Colman,  is  the  centre  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Cloyne.  It  is  a fine  cruciform  building  by  Pugin  (the  towers  yet  unfinished)  which  will  accommodate 
3,000  worshippers.  The  first  stone  was  laid  in  1868  by  Bishop  Keane,  who  is  buried  in  the  crypt. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


QUEENSTOWN  HARBOUR. 

This  magnificent  harbour,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  was  formerly  celebrated  as  the  Cove  of  Cork.  It  is  a strong  position  from  a military  point  of  view,  the  large  triangular 
area,  capable  of  containing  double  the  British  Navy,  being  entered  by  a passage  only  a mile  wide,  commanded  by  forts  and  batteries.  The  three  islands  in  the  harbour — 
Rocky  Island,  Haulbowline  Island,  and  Spike  Island — are  also  fortified.  These  are  used  as  Government  establishments  for  stores,  barracks,  a convict  prison,  etc.,  the 
two  last-named  being  now  connected  by  a bridge..  The  harbour  is  a favourite  locality  for  regattas,  and  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Cork  Yacht  Club,  the  oldest  in 
the  Kingdom.  It  is  also  the  first  or  last  port  of  call  for  American  liners  and  emigrant  ships. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead, 


DRUID’S  ALTAR,  CLOYNE. 

Cloyne  is  derived  from  “ Cluaine-Uamhach,”  or  “ Retreat  of  the  Caves,”  and  there  are  still  some  very  curious  caves  on  the  spot,  especially  at  Rock  Meadow.  It  is  probable 
that  the  immense  stone,  or  group  of  stones,  here  depicted  had  some  ceremonial  importance  in  a place  of  such  Celtic  antiquity,  though  the  veritable  character  of  a Druid’s 
Altar,  which  is  the  accepted  name  to-day,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  doubtful.  Cloyne  Cathedral,  which  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century,  is  in  a good  state  of 
preservation,  and  has  a fine  east  window ; in  the  churchyard  is  a small  structure  which  formerly  contained  the  remains  of  St.  Colman,  the  founder  of  the  See.  Hard 
by  is  a fine  round  tower,  to  which  an  incongruous  modern  parapet  has  been  added. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead, 

BLARNEY  CASTLE. 

Five  or  six  miles  from  Cork,  embosomed  in  foliage,  is  the  village  of  Blarney,  which  has  some  little  reputation  for  tweed  manufactures,  but  far  more  for  that  wonderful  stone 
“ that  whoever  kisses,  oh  ! he  never  misses,  to  grow  eloquent,”  especially  with  the  fair  sex.  There  are  two  claimants  to  this  wonderful  power — both  part  of  Blarney  Castle, 
built  by  the  McCarthys  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  one  usually  received  as  the  genuine  one  is  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  square  tower,  twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
parapet;  to  reach  it,  therefore,  the  pilgrim  jnust  be  lowered  by  a rope,  a task  of  some  difficulty  and  danger.  The  other  is  inside  the  building,  and  is  much  worn  away  by 
the  lips  of  the  faithful ; for  it  is  a fact  that  thousands  of  tourists  annually  pay  their  devotions  to  the  magic  stone. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


BANTRY  BAY. 

There  are  few  finer  bays  than  this  in  any  country.  The  view  is  taken  from  Bantry  House,  close  to  the  town,  opposite  which  is  Widdy  Island,  which  is  fortified  and  commands 
the  whole.  By  this  island,  three  and  a half  miles  long,  the  harbour  is  almost  landlocked  ; but  the  bay  itself  stretches  twenty  miles  down  towards  the  Atlantic,  beautifully 
varied  by  islands,  creeks,  and  promontories.  Looking  inland,  the  landscape  takes  in  Mangerton,  the  Reeks,  and  other  heights  surrounding  Killarney.  In  1796  the  bay 
was  occupied  by  a fleet  and  15,000  French  troops  under  Hoche,  who  were  to  land  by  arrangement  with  Wolfe  Tone  and  the  United  Irishmen  ; but  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a storm,  and  the  landing  never  took  place.  For  his  services  on  this  occasion  Mr.  White  received  first  the  barony  and  afterwards  earldom  of  Bantry. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


GLENGARIFF  BAY. 

It  is  doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  beautiful  spot  than  Glengariff  in  the  whole  world.  The  name  means  a “ rugged  glen,”  which  is  first  entered  upon  a few  miles  on  the  Kenmare 
road.  Through  this  runs  a mountain  stream,  crossed  by  many  a picturesque  bridge,  and  finally  we  reach  the  little  village  and  the  lovely  bay,  a creek  of  Bantry.  Of 
this  Thackeray  says  that  if  it  were  upon  English  shores  “ it  would  be  a world’s  wonder.”  Forbes  and  Hall  are  equally  enthusiastic  ; and  Macaulay  calls  the  neighbour- 
hood “ the  most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  Isles.”  Add  to  this  that  Glengariff  possesses  probably  thefinest  climate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  probably  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  Europe,  and  the  wonder  is  that  a large  and  flourishing  watering-place  has  not  sprung  up  in  a neighbourhood  combining  such  beauties  and  advantages. 
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CROMWELL  BRIDGE,  GLENGARIFF. 

The  principal  antiquity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glengariff  is  this  old  bridge,  now  a mere  ruin,  part  of  which  has  quite  disappeared.  In  ancient  times  this  bridge  formed  part 
of  the  old  Berehaven  road ; and  there  is  a curious  tradition  that  it  was  built  at  an  hour’s  notice  under  strict  orders  from  Cromwell,  who,  when  passing  that  way  to  visit 
the  O’Sullivans,  expressed  himself  in  no  measured  terms  concerning  the  trouble  he  had  had  in  crossing  the  stream.  Very  probably  it  was  really  built  under  some  such 
circumstances,  but  in  somewhat  less  of  a hurry.  Close  by  is  a queer  little  bridge  over  a brook,  made  from  wreckage  of  the  French  vessels  cast  away  in  Bantry  Bay 
in  1696  Just  north  of  the  bridge  is  a hill  from  which  is  obtained  one  of  the  very  best  views  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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from  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn  , Cork* 


PILGRIMS  AT  GOUGANE  BARRA. 

The  holy  lake  of  Gougane  Barra  is  a few  miles  from  Glengariff,  and  is  surrounded  by  mountains  except  on  one  side,  whence  issues  the  River  Lee.  On  an  island  in  the 
centre  are  the  ruins  of  the  Church,  or  Oratory,  of  St.  Finbar,  who  is  said  to  have  here  slain  a dragon  (the  sole  reptile  overlooked  by  St.  Patrick)  by  drowning  him  in  the 
lake,  in  gratitude  for  which  he  afterwards  erected  the  cathedral  at  Cork,  The  island  is  reached  by  a causeway,  and  is  resorted  to  by  many  pilgrims,  who,  after  visiting 
the  ruins  of  the  Oratory  and  other  buildings,  especially  the  little  cemetery,  repair  to  the  holy  well,  whose  waters  are  reputed  to  cure  both  man  and  beast.  The  hills 
which  rise  from  the  b.inks  of  the  lake  add  considerably  to  the  solemnity  of  feeling  with  which  the  spot  is  invested  by  the  surrounding  peasantry. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork, 


DERRYNANE  ABBEY. 

This  house  is  of  interest  as  the  family  residence  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  is  still  inhabited  by  his  descendants.  It  is  about  five  miles  from  Waterville,  near  the  high  road  to 
Kenmare,  and  the  view  of  the  house  from  the  road  is  a very  beautiful  one.  Near  Cahirciveen  are  the  ruins,  now  covered  with  ivy,  of  Carhan,  the  more  modest  dwelling 
in  which  the  “ Liberator”  was  born  in  1775.  Ilis  agitation  against  the  Catholic  disabilities  culminated  in  1828,  the  Emancipation  Bill  being  passed  the  year  following. 
In  1841  he  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  and  in  consequence  of  this  agitation  was  fined  and  imprisoned  ; but  this  judgment  was  reversed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1844.  O’Connell  always  opposed  the  use  of  physical  force  and  the  methods  of  the  ” Young  Ireland  ” party.  He  died  at  Genoa  in  1847. 


From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork, 

KILLARNEY:  GENERAL  VIEW. 

Killarney  lies  in  the  very  heart  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  respects  is  unequalled  by  any  British  lake  scenery.  The  most  peculiar  feature  is  the  abund- 
ance of  the  indigenous  arbutus  shrub,  which  prevails  in  all  the  woods  and  along  the  shores  and  slopes,  which  it  beautifies  with  masses  of  scarlet  berries  in  autumn  as 
well  as  by  the  summer  foliage,  and  which  is  only  so  found  at  Killarney  and  Glengariff.  Here  it  grows  to  a great  size,  the  wood  being  also  made  into  ornaments  as  a 
local  industry.  The  peculiar  charm  is  felt  by  all,  and  when  to  it  are  added  the  marvellous  echoes  for  which  various  spots  are  celebrated,  it  is  not  strange  that  visitors 
come  from  far,  in  spite  of  the  importunate  horde  who  do  so  much  to  destroy  the  enchantment  of  the  scene. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead,. 


THE  LOWER  LAKE,  KILLARNEY. 

The  Killarney  Lakes  are  all  connected  by  narrow  channels.  The  Lower  Lake,  also  called  Lough  Leane,  is  nearest  to  the  town  and  far  the  largest,  being  five  miles  long  and 
more  than  half  as  broad.  Islands  are  dotted  over  the  broad  expanse,  to  the  number  of  thirty,  if  small  rocks  are  included,  besides  the  Ross  peninsula.  The  northern 
shore  is  rather  flat,  but  on  the  west  Tomies  Wood  rises  sheer  from  the  edge  of  the  water  into  the  mountain  above,  the  forest  occupying  almost  the  entire  face  of  the 
mountains  for  three  miles  and  a half.  O’Sullivan’s  Cascade  and  Grotto  are  on  this  shore.  At  the  south  end  the  wooded  hill  sweeps  round  into  the  Bay  of  Glena,  where 
the  view  is  magnificent ; and  from  this  point  starts  the  tortuous  passage  which  connects  the  lower  with  the  other  lakes.  The  echoes  on  this  lake  are  very  fine. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 


ROSS  CASTLE. 

This  picturesque  ruin  stands  upon  a peninsula  known  as  Ross  Island,  and  which  really  is  separated  from  shore  by  a very  narrow  channel,  obviously  a ditch  cut  for  defence. 
It  is  well  planted,  and  presents  a scene  of  great  charm.  The  Castle  was  erected  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  great  clan  of  O’Donoghue  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and, 
though  not  habitable,  is  in  good  preservation.  Gallantly  defended  by  Lord  Muskerry,  it  is  celebrated  as  the  last  fortress  in  Munster  that  held  out  against  the  Parliament 
in  1641.  There  are  beautiful  echoes  under  the  Castle,  and  the  whole  locality  is  rife  with  traditions  of  the  great  O’Donoghue,  “ Lord  of  the  Lakes,”  who  still  rises  from 
the  waters  every  May  morning  mounted  on  his  white  horse,  attended  by  beautiful  music  as  he  passes,  to  the  good  fortune  of  any  so  happy  as  to  behold  him. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


INNISFALLEN. 

This  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Lower  Lake,  covering  about  twenty-one  acres,  and  will  always  be  associated  with  one  of  Moore’s  “ Irish  Melodies.”  From  one  side  it  appears 
a floating  wood— and  nowhere  does  the  arbutus  show  to  such  fine  effect  as  here;  from  another  it  rises  rocky,  with  fairy-like  bays  ; within  itself  it  has  been  called  ” a 
beautiful  miniature  of  a beautiful  country.”  It  is  also  historically  interesting.  In  a.d.  6oo  an  abbey  was  founded  here  by  St.  Finian  Lobhra  (the  leper),  the  ruins  of 
which  remain  near  the  landing-place,  including  the  chapel  with  Norman  doorway  erected  later,  and  shown  in  our  view.  It  was  the  inmates  of  this  monastery  who 
compiled  the  celebrated  ” Annals  of  Innisfallen,”  of  which  only  three  copies  exist,  and  which  contain  authentic  records  of  Irish  history  from  a.u.  432. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead, 

THE  MIDDLE  LAKE,  KILLARNEY. 

This  is  also  spoken  of  as  Muckross  Lake,  and  occasionally  as  Tore  Lake,  being  bounded  on  the  south  by  Tore  Mountain,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Muckross  demesne.  It  is 
rather  less  than  two  miles  long  by  a mile  broad,  and  is  nearly  cut  off  from  the  Lower  Lake  by  a long  peninsula  projecting  from  Muckross.  Dinish  Island  occupies 
most  of  the  gap  left,  so  that  only  Brickeen  Bridge,  on  its  eastern  side,  and  a longer  passage  round  the  western  side,  called  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters,  communicate 
between  the  two.  I'his  lake  has  not  the  placidity  of  the  Lower  or  the  boldness  of  the  Upper  Lake,  but  possesses  a diversity  of  feature  beyond  either  of  them,  being 
indented  by  well-wooded,  pretty  bays.  Thackeray  seems  to  have  been  especially  struck  wdth  the  scenery  of  this  lake  on  his  visit  to  Killarney. 
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F.om  Photo  bj  Payne  Jennings.  Ashlead. 


COLLEEN  BAWN  ROCK,  MIDDLE  LAKE. 

The  rock  to  which  this  name  has  been  given  is  a piece  of  cavernous  cliff  close  to  the  north  shore.  It  is  a suitable  enough  spot  to  be  connected  with  the  tragedy  of  Gerald 
Griffin’s  story  ; but,  nevertheless,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  connection  is  altogether  apocryphal,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  poor  girl  is  known  to  have 
met  her  fate  in  the  Lower  Shannon.  The  scene  was  changed  simply  for  scenic  and  dramatic  effect ; but  the  change  was  at  once  eagerly  welcomed  by  Killarney  guides 
and  legend-merchants,  to  whom  it  has  become  part  of  their  stock-in  trade,  and  who  wall  swear  to  its  truth  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  The  rocky  character  of  this 
spot  offers  a contrast  to  the  scenery  of  the  greater  part  of  the  shore. 


From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 


THE  OLD  WEIR  BRIDGE, 

Dinish  Island  has  already  been  referred  to,  as  nearly  blocking  the  channel  between  the  Middle  and  Lower  Lakes,  the  narrow  channel  called  the  “ Meeting  of  the  Waters  ” coming 
round  from  the  right  of  the  view,  and  the  short  passage  to  Middle  Lake  from  the  left.  From  this  point  a narrow  passage  called  the  Long  Range  runs  southerly  for 
nearly  three  miles,  and  is  the  only  communication  between  the  larger  sheets  of  water  and  the  Upper  Lake  of  Killarney.  A little  way  down,  it  is  crossed  by  the  Old 
Weir  Fridge  of  two  arches.  This  bridge  so  confines  the  channel  that  after  rains  it  is  quite  a rapid  under  the  bridge,  which  the  boatmen,  however,  “ shoot  ” With  con- 
fident skill.  The  view  is  taken  from  the  southern  point  of  Dinish  Island,  best  marking  the  “meeting”  of  the  (three)  waters,  and  a sequestered  spot  of  extreme  beauty. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashteact 


MUCKROSS  ABBEY. 

The  beautiful  Abbe}^  of  Muckross  or  Irrclagh  was  founded  by  the  McCarthys  in  1440,  and  increased  or  restored  in  1602  and  1662.  The  church  contains  nave  and  choir, 
separated  by  a small  belfry  tower,  the  whole  being  100  feet  in  length.  In  the  choir  are  the  vaults  of  the  McCarthy  Mores,  and  the  fine  monument  to  the  O'Donoghues  , 
and  many  of  the  Irish  kings  were  buried  in  the  Abbey.  The  cloisters  are  on  the  north  of  the  nave,  enclosing  a quadrangle  50  feet  square,  and  are  best  preserved  of  all 
the  ruins  ; in  the  centre  grows  an  old  and  gigantic  yew-tree,  whose  trunk  is  nearly  14  feet  in  circumference.  The  kitchen,  refectory,  infirmary,  and  cellars  are  also  in  fair 
preservation.  The  graceful  arches  of  the  cloisters,  and  those  supporting  the  tower,  are  of  great  beauty,  as  is  also  the  east  window. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn,,  Corn. 


TORC  CASCADE. 

There  are  three  rather  celebrated  Falls  near  the  Lakes  of  Killarney— O’Sullivan’s,  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Lower  Lake,  Derrycunnihy  near  the  Upper  Lake,  and  that  of 
Tore  ; it  is  hard  to  determine  which  is  the  finest,  when  all  are  beautiful  and  different  in  effect.  This  fine  cascade  falls  from  a height  of  6o  feet  over  a broken  ledge  of 
rock ; the  stream,  after  a rapid  course  of  half  a mile  through  a chasm  clothed  with  firs  and  pines,  and  forming  numerous  other  small  cascades  in  its  steep  descent,  falling 
into  the  Middle  Lake.  The  stream  which  supplies  the  Fall  descends  from  the  Devil’s  Punch  Bowl,  a black  tarn  among  the  heights  of  Mangerton,  which  is  said  to  be 
remarkable  for  the  three  facts—that  even  on  the  calmest  day  it  is  in  agitation  ; that  no  fish  are  found  therein  ; and  that,  although  always  icy  cold,  it  never  freezes. 
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TORC  MOUNTAIN 

This  striking  mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  1,764  feet,  from  the  shore  on  the  southern  side  of  Middle  Lake.  It  is  by  no  means  the  highest  of  the  many  peaks  surrounding  the 
Lakes ; more  to  the  south-east  Mangerton  rises  a thousand  feet  higher,  and  a few  miles  to  the  west  is  Carrantual,  the  monarch  of  the  Reeks  and  the  highest  mountain  in 
Ireland.  Nevertheless,  this  beautiful  hill,  with  its  dense  mass  of  forest,  is  one  of  the  most  commanding  features  of  the  lake  scenery;  its  position  on  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
abrupt  and  noble  outline,  and  heavily  wooded  side,  giving  it  a sort  of  imperial  effect.  The  road  from  Muckross  to  the  Upper  Lake  passes  through  the  woods  on  the 
lower  slopes  of  Tore,  and  at  various  points  the  views  over  the  latter  sheet  of  water  beggar  description. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead. 


THE  UPPER  LAKE,  KILLARNEY. 

Ths  smallest  of  the  Killarney  lakes  is  very  irregular  in  outline,  but  is  two  and  a half  miles  long,  and  not  more  than  half  a mile  broad  anywhere.  From  many  points  of  view  it  is 
almost  Alpine  in  its  grandeur,  lying  in  the  very  heart  of  the  majestic  hills  which  girdle  it  on  every  side.  On  the  north  shore  Purple  Mountain  rises  to  the  height  of  over 
2,700  feet ; on  the.east  is  the  hill  of  Cromaglan,  and  on  the  west  are  the  Reeks,  the  highest  and  grandest  of  all  Irish  mountains — seen  from  this  lake  in  perhaps  their  very 
best  aspect.  There  are  a number  of  small  islands — one,  known  as  Arbutus  Isle,  being  densely  covered  with  that  shrub;  and  Ronayne’s  Isle  being  another  picturesque 
object,  rising  some  60  feet  above  the  lake  and  affording  fine  views. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Cork. 


TUNNEL  ON  THE  KENMARE  ROAD,  KILLARNEY. 

The  scene  of  this  view  is  on  the  high-road  between  Killarney  and  Kenmare,  about  eight  miles  from  the  former  town,  A more  beautiful  road  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  King’s 
dominions.  It  passes  by  Muckross  and  round  the  foot  of  Tore,  and  is  flanked  by  splendid  lake  and  mountain  views  nearly  all  the  way.  At  this  spot,  which  is  near  the 
base  of  the  Cromaglan  Mountain,  not  far  from  Galway’s  Bridge,  another  fine  effect  is  produced  by  the  tunnel  here  depicted,  the  only  one  on  the  road,  about  40  feet  in 
length.  On  the  other  side  of  Kenmare,  between  that  town  and  Glengariff,  there  are  several  tunnels,  most  of  them  quite  short ; but  there  is  one  84  feet  in  length,  and 
one  no  less  than  600  feet.  That  portion  of  the  road  also  is  very  fine. 
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From  Photo  b'j  Girj  & Co  , Uni  , Cork. 


THE  GAP  OF  DUNLOE. 

For  wild  and  stern  grandeur  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  is  only  surpassed  by  the  Pass  of  Glencoe  in  Scotland.  The  ravine  is  so  deep  and  narrow  as  easily  to  account  for  the  popular 
tradition  which  attributes  it  to  the  mighty  sword-stroke  of  one  of  the  giants  of  old,  dividing  apart  for  ever  the  heights  of  Tomies  Mountains  and  Macgillicuddy’s  Reeks. 
The  stream  of  the  Loe  runs  through  the  bottom  of  the  defile,  expanding  here  and  there  into  black  and  gloomy  tarns,  and  the  scenery  appears  all  the  more  wild  and 
desolate  in  contrast  with  the  rich  foliage  of  the  lakes.  From  the  road  leading  to  the  Gap,  the  rugged  and  devious  path  rises  rapidly  from  Kate  Kearney’s  Cottage  to  the 
head  of  the  pass,  whence  it  descends  to  Lord  Brandon’s  Cottage  at  the  head  of  the  Upper  Lake. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn.,  Limerick. 


NATURAL  BRIDGE,  KILKEE. 

Kilkee  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a little  bay  called  Moore’s  Bay,  on  the  rocky  west  coast  of  Clare,  where  perhaps  the  Atlantic  waves  have  most  of  all  shown  their  terrible  power. 
It  is  a favourite  little  bathing-place,  and  has  within  easy  reach  some  of  the  most  wildly  grand  coast  scenery  in  the  British  Isles.  One  of  the  features  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  the  number  of  caverns  and  natural  bridges,  caused  by  the  incessant  beating  of  the  waves  upon  the  carbonaceous  slate  of  which  the  cliff  is  chiefly  composed.  One 
of  these,  about  30  feet  in  span,  is  the  subject  of  our  view,  the  crown  consisting  of  a mass  of  rock  about  10  feet  in  thickness.  There  are  other  similar  bridges  at  Ross,  and 
ether  places  down  the  coast  towards  Loop  Head. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co..  Urn.,  Limerick. 


MOHER  CLIFFS,  CLARE. 

These  celebrated  cliffs  stretch  for  five  or  six  miles  northward  from  the  promontory  of  Hag’s  Head,  and  present  one  of  the  grandest  features  of  the  coast.  They  are  sheer 
precipices  of  about  600  feet  in  height,  which  in  wild  weather,  with  the  immense  waves  of  an  Atlantic  storm  beating  upon  them,  are  a sight  to  be  remembered  for  a life- 
time. The  prospect  from  the  top  is  very  extensive,  stretching  from  Loop  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shannon,  to  the  Bay  of  Galway.  Our  view  represents  the  tower  or 
observatory  built  by  the  late  Mr.  Corny  O’Brien,  who  also  went  to  considerable  expense  in  making  good  fenced  walks  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  otherwise  promoting 
the  safety  and  comfort  of  visitors. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Urn,,  Limerick. 


LIMERICK;  DOCKS  AND  CATHEDRAL. 

Limerick  is  an  old  town,  and  has  had  a stirring  history  as  a settlement  of  the  Danes,  then  the  capital  of  the  Kings  of  Munster,  and  twice  subsequently  the  battleground  of 
England’s  civil  wars.  Much  of  it  is  built  upon  the  island  washed  by  the  Shannon,  and  there  are  still  divisions  known  as  the  English  and  Irish  towns,  with  remains  of 
the  old  walls  and  fortifications.  Great  part  is  well-built,  but  there  are  also  mean  and  sordid-looking  quarters.  The  noble  stream  is  fringed  by  fine  docks  and  quays, 
which  are  the  scene  of  a very  prosperous  trade.  There  are  manufactures  of  fish-hooks,  gloves,  and  lace,  all  which  have  a special  reputation  ; linen  is  also  woven  here. 
The  Cathedral  was  originally  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  but  has  been  altered  and  enlarged ; it  is  not  cruciform,  but  three-aisled,  with  a fine  tower  at  the  west  end. 
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From  Photo  by  Guy  & Co.,  Uni.,  Limerick. 


LIMERICK;  THE  TREATY  STONE,  THOMOND  BRIDGE,  AND  CASTLE. 

Ancient  monarchs  were  called  indifferently  Kings  of  Thomond  or  of  Limerick,  and  the  old  name  has  been  given  to  the  most  important  bridge.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  Castle, 
built  by  King  John,  a fine  specimen  of  Norman  fortification,  and  still  in  good  preservation,  though  the  roofs  are  modern.  Near  the  other  end  is  the  famous  stone  on 
which  was  signed  the  capitulation  of  October  3,  1691.  In  1651  Limerick  suffered  a terrible  siege  by  Ireton,  who  on  its  capture  hanged  Bishop  O’Brien,  to  his  own 
eternal  disgrace.  It  was  last  besieged  by  the  forces  of  William  III.  after  the  Boyne.  The  first  attack  was  repulsed  by  Sarsfield,  but  the  second  resulted  in  his 
capitulation,  upon  conditions  which  were  not  kept  with  the  result  that  Limerick  has  lived  in  Irish  memory,  and  become  proverbial,  as  “The  City  of  the  Violated  Treaty.’’ 
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Ft'om  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  AshteacL 


HOLY  CROSS  ABBEY,  TIPPERARY. 

This  Abbey,  about  three  miles  from  Thurles,  is  one  of  the  finest  monastic  ruins  in  Ireland.  It  seems  to  have  been  founded  by  Donnell  O’Brien,  King  of  Limerick,  and  in  1182 
was  further  endowed  by  his  son,  Donogh  Carbragh  O’Brien,  who  conferred  on  its  abbots  the  dignity  of  an  earldom.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  honour  of 
a piece  of  the  true  cross,  presented  to  the  Abbey  by  its  royal  founder.  The  Abbey  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  about  tw’o  centuries  later.  The  ruins  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  cruciform  church  presents  much  detail  of  great  beauty,  especially  in  the  north  transept.  This  portion  of  the  church  also  possesses  a curious  passage, 
or  small  apartment,  elaborately  groined,  believed  to  have  been  a mortuary  or  resting-place  for  the  bodies  of  the  monks  previous  to  burial. 
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From  Photo  by  Henry  Holborn,  Clonmel* 


THE  ROCK  OF  CASHEL. 

Cashel  is  a cathedral  city,  and  formerly  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  but  since  1834  has  been  a bishopric  only,  the  church  of  St.  John  being  used  as  the  cathedral.  It  was 
formerly  the  capital  of  the  Kings  of  Munster.  The  celebrated  Rock  is  now  the  chief  point  of  interest  about  the  place.  This  is  a mass  of  limestone  rising  steeply  out  of 
the  plain  to  a height  of  300  feet,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral.  King  Cormac’s  chapel,  and  a round  tower.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  rich  and  varied  ornament,  and  for  being  fortified  above.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  the  chapel  and  cathedral  are  rather  differently  orientated.  The  cathedral 
was  burnt  in  1495  by  the  Earl  of  Kildare.  In  the  cemetery  is  the  old  stone  cross  at  which  the  Kings  of  Munster  used  to  be  crowned. 
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KILKENNY  CASTLE. 


Kilkenny  is  an  ancient  place.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  was  occupied  by  Strongbow  ; and  his  successor,  William  de  Mareschal,  built  the  castle,  and  assumed  the  government 
over  part  of  the  town,  the  remainder  being  left  to  the  Bishop  of  Ossory,  and  known  as  Irishtown  to  this  day.  In  this  part  is,  of  course,  the  cathedral.  The  castle 
stands  on  high  ground.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Ormonde,  who  has  almost  rebuilt  it,  so  that  only  a few  of  the  old  towers  are  left.  It  is  a fine  baronial 
mansion,  containing  many  family  portraits,  some  interesting  tapestry  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  some  valuable  manuscripts.  The  cathedral  of  Kilkenny  is  dedicated 
to  St,  Canice,  and  is  well  preserved. 
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MARKET  DAY  AT  ABBEYLEIX. 

Abbeyleix  is  a market  town  in  Queen's  County,  possessing  some  woollen  manufactures  and  flour  mills.  There  are  several  places  of  worship,  and  the  town  is  well-built  and 
neat,  with  market-house  and  other  public  offices.  But  our  view  of  it  upon  the  day  of  a pig-fair  and  market  is  selected  as  a typical  Irish  scene.  The  town  consists  of 
one  long  street,  on  the  old  Maryborough  and  Dublin  coach-road,  and  is  thronged  by  the  small  farmers  of  the  district  and  their  produce,  especially  pigs.  Everybody 
knows  nearly  everybody  else,  and  there  is  a brisk  interchange  of  “ chaff.”  As  a rule,  wit  and  good  humour  prevail,  and  a day  may  be  spent  in  much  worse  fashion  than 
amidst  the  humours  of  a pig-fair. 
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From  i^hoto  by  7,  Hoban,  Athlone* 


TOWER  AND  CROSS,  CLONMACNOISE. 

Clonmacnoise,  with  its  “ seven  churches  ” and  other  remains,  is  one  of  the  holy  places 
of  Ireland.  It  was  founded  in  a.d.  548  by  St.  Kieran,  and  speedily  became  a seat 
of  sanctity  and  learning.  Besides  the  seven  churches  of  which  remains  exist, 
there  are  three  crosses — one  very  fine — and  two  round  towers,  and  many 
inscribed  tombstones,  some  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  This  was,  in  fact, 
a royal  burying-place,  and  here  lies  the  body  of  Roderick  O’Connor,  last  King 
of  Ireland.  To  St.  Kieran  is  dedicated  one  of  the  churches  and  a holy  well. 


From  Photo  by  T,  Hoban,  Athlone, 


MCDERMOT  DOORWAY,  CLONMACNOISE. 

The  largest  of  the  seven  churches  at  Clonmacnoise  was  built  in  904,  but  rebuilt  four 
centuries  later  by  Bishop  McDermot,  and  is  known  by  his  name.  It  was  the 
cathedral  church  of  the  diocese  of  Meath,  and  still  is  nominally,  although  in 
ruins.  Parts  of  the  west  doorway  are  thought  to  belong  to  the  original  building ; 
but  the  most  noticeable  feature  is  the  fine  north  doorway,  here  shown.  Over 
the  arches  are  three  effigies,  the  centre  one  representing  St.  Patrick  in  pontifical 
robes,  whilst  on  right  and  left  are  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  C.  White,  Clonskea,  Dublin 

WEST  DOORWAY,  CLONFERT  CATHEDRAL. 

Clonfert  is  still  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  now  incorporated  with  Killalce  and  Kilfenora. 
Its  cathedral  church  of  St.  Brendan  is  small,  but  very  interesting.  The  choir  is 
the  earliest  part,  and  may  date  from  the  tenth  century.  The  most  remarkable 
feature,  however,  is  the  western  doorway,  here  shown,  of  the  twelfth  century. 
This  consists  of  a semicircular  recessed  archway  of  six  orders,  surmounted  by 
a high-pitched  gable  enclosed  by  mouldings,  and  filled  with  arcading  and 
triangular  panels  in  tiers.  The  church  was  renovated  in  1884. 


From  Photo  by  York  & Son,  Hotting  Hi//,  W. 


MONASTERBOICE : CROSS  AND  ROUND  TOWER. 

The  ruins  of  Monasterboice  are  about  six  miles  from  Drogheda.  There  are  two 
small  churches,  both  of  ancient  date.  The  round  tower  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  ninth  century.  There  are,  besides,  three  of  the  finest  memorial  crosses 
in  Ireland.  One  is  much  injured,  tradition  says  by  Cromwell.  The  largest  of 
the  others  is  27  feet  in  height ; the  third,  here  shown,  is  about  15  feet  in  height, 
and  contains  in  the  centre  a figure  of  Christ  sitting  in  judgment,  while  next 
beneath  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 


BELFAST:  PANORAMIC  VIEW  (1). 

Thers  were  formerly  three  fords  over  the  Lagan  near  Belfast  Lough,  and  “ Bealfeirste  ” (“mouth  of  the  fords ’’)  gave  its  name  to  the  most  thriving  and  populous  city  in 
Ireland.  Its  growth  and  prosperity  date  from  1604,  when  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Arthur  Chichester.  He  it  was  who  introduced  settlers  from  Devonshire,  afterwards 
followed  by  many  Scottish  immigrants,  wLose  enterprise  and  industrious  habits  were  the  making  of  the  city.  This  view  is  the  left-hand  one  of  three,  presenting  one 
panorama,  taken  from  the  tower  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Station  ; and  may  be  connected  with  the  next  portion  by  the  great  chimney-stack  on  the  right,  which  belongs  to 
Finlay’s  Soap  Works.  The  street  on  the  left  is  Chichester  Street ; the  tall  building  in  the  distance  being  Robinson  and  Cleaver’s  warehouse  opposite  Donegal  Square. 
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BELFAST:  PANORAMIC  VIEW  (2). 

In  tnis  centre  portion  of  the  panorama  the  street  running  from  the  foreground  towards  the  left  is  Townhall  Street,  from  which  to  the  right  branches  Victoria  Street,  the 
building  facing  the  corner  space  being  the  Town  Hall.  Victoria  Street  stretches  away  to  the  Albert  Memorial,  a handsome  clock-tower  seen  in  the  distance;  in  a niche 
on  one  side  of  which  (facing  High  Street)  is  a statue  of  the  Prince.  This  memorial,  which  will  serve  as  a link  to  join  the  present  view  with  the  next,  w’as  erected  by 
public  subscription,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  ornamentation.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  in  or  near  Victoria  Street.  They  are  fine  and  striking, 
giving  the  visitor  a good  impression  of  the  enterprise  of  this  city,  which  is  the  foremost  industrial  centre  of  Ireland. 


BELFAST:  PANORAMIC  VIEW  (3) 


This  portion  of  the  panorama  looks  chiefly  over  the  river  and  harbour  of  Belfast,  with  Cave  Hill  in  the  distance,  beyond  the  Albert  Memorial  at  the  left  hand.  The  River 
Lagan  is  crossed  by  three  bridges,  besides  the  railway  bridge  of  the  Central  Railway.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  Queen’s  Bridge  here  seen,  consisting  of  five  granite 
arches ; the  others  are  the  Albert  Bridge  and  Ormeau  Bridge,  further  south.  Beyond  the  bridge  in  the  distance  is  the  shipbuilding  yard  of  Messrs.  Harland  and 
Wolff,  at  Queen’s  Island,  a nearer  view  of  which  follow's.  The  harbour  has  been  since  1831  under  the  control  of  Commissioners,  who  have  so  deepened  and  improved 
it  and  the  approach  through  the  Lough,  that  vessels  of  20  feet  draught  can  now  come  up  to  the  quays,  which  have  a frontage  of  almost  two  miles. 
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HARLAND  AND  WOLFF’S  SHIP-YARD,  BELFAST. 

Belfast  is  best  known  as  the  great  centre  of  all  branches  of  the  linen  trade  ; the  leviathan  factories  of  one  establishment  onl}- — the  Yorkshire  Company  (formerly  klulholland’s) 
• — employ  no  less  than  25,000  hands.  There  are  also  large  printing  works,  flour  mills,  chemical  works,  engineering  establishments,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  etc.  But, 
next  to  its  vast  linen  business,  it  is  most  prominent  as  a shipbuilding  centre.  Some  ships  were  built  here  in  1791,  but  little  was  done  till  1824.  In  1854  the  Queen’s 
Island  Iron  Shipbuilding  Works  were  founded  by  Messrs.  Hickson  and  Co.,  but  transferred  four  years  later  to  Harland  and  Wolff.  This  firm  has  made  the  building 
of  large  steamers  a specialty,  the  “ White  Star  ” vessels  for  years  being  turned  out  from  their  yard,  which  has  also  received  a share  of  Government  contracts. 
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DONEGAL  PLACE,  BELFAST. 


Donegal  Place,  and  its  continuation  in  the  next  view,  is  one  of  the  finest  thoroughfares  in  Belfast.  All  this  portion  of  the  city  gives  an  impression  very  different  from  any 
other  city  or  town  in  Ireland,  and  conveying  very  forcibly  the  lesson  that  the  great  need  of  the  sister  island  is  energetic  and  productive  industries,  which  may  employ 
her  population.  The  south  end  of  Donegal  Place  opens  upon  Donegal  Square,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  White  Linen  Hall,  erected  by  subscription 
in  1785  at  a cost  of  ;^io,ooo  as  a sort  of  exchange  for  the  merchants,  on  a site  granted  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal.  Changes  in  business  causing  it  to  be  no  longer 
needed  in  this  way,  the  Hall  is  now  occupied  by  private  firms,  and  is  surrounded  by  many  other  noble  structures  erected  by  private  enterprise. 
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ROYAL  AVENUE,  BELFAST, 

This  noble  street  is  a continuation  of  Donegal  Place,  and  consists  of  fine  buildings  throughout.  The  spot  here  chosen,  at  the  corner  of  Castle  Place,  which  leaves  it  on  the 
right  hand  for  High  Street,  is  perhaps  the  heart  of  the  best  portion  of  the  city.  Tram-lines  traverse  the  chief  thoroughfares  in  all  directions,  and  also  connect  the 
railway  stations  with  the  Docks.  Of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city,  next  to  Queen’s  College  are  perhaps  the  Custom  House  at  the  foot  of  High  Street,  the  Commercial 
Buildings  in  Waring  Street,  and  the  Banks,  especially  the  Ulster  Bank  in  Waring  Street  and  the  Provincial  Bank  in  Hercules  Street.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  spite 
of  the  many  mills  and  factories,  the  city  is  singularly  free  from  smoke  and  soot  compared  with  others  of  the  same  size. 
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QUEENS  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

This  College  is  a massive  square  pile  of  buildings  in  the  Tudor  or  later  Gothic  style,  from  designs  by  Sir  Charles  Lanyon,  and  occupying  a commanding  site  near  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens.  The  fa9ade  is  600  feet  in  length,  with  a lofty  entrance  tower  in  the  centre.  Two  wings  reach  backward,  and  the  square  is  completed  by  cloisters 
and  ambulatories.  The  southern  wing  is  appropriated  to  the  staff  of  Professors:  in  the  northern  wing  are  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories.  The  buildings  cost 
about  ;^30,ooo,  and  accommodate  about  400  students.  The  Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  erected  by  public  subscription  at  a cost  of  ^^30,000,  is  also  a 
noble  monument  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  citizens. 
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CAVE  HILL,  BELFAST. 

This  is  a favourite  place  of  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Belfast,  overhanging  the  city  at  a distance  of  about  three  miles.  It  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a range  of  hills  stretching 
almost  from  Lisburn,  and  is  so-called  from  the  numerous  caves  along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  principal  ones  are  three  in  number,  and  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
at  different  times — possibly  in  times  of  disturbance.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  rises  to  a height  of  1,185  are  the  remains  of  a fort  or  castle  ascribed  to  one 
MacArt,  the  chief  of  a clan  exterminated  by  Mountjoy  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  There  is  a grand  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  over  the  town  and  Lough,  which 
in  clear  days  extends  to  the  coast  of  Scotland. 


The  fine  sea  bay  leading  to  the  River  Lagan  and  harbour  of  Belfast  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  about  three  broad.  It  is,  however,  shallow,  the  depth  only 
ranging  from  about  2|  to  perhaps  lo  fathoms,  and  portions  being  left  bare  at  low  tide.  To  give  access  to  the  port  the  Harbour  Commissioners  were  obliged  in  1840  to 
cut  or  deepen  a channel,  by  which  vessels  of  over  20  feet  in  draught  can  reach  the  city.  The  bottom,  being  of  blue  mud,  affords  good  anchorage.  At  the  head, 
near  the  city,  places  are  set  apart  for  bathing,  including  one  for  ladies.  Our  view  of  the  Lough  is  taken  from  the  Antrim  Road. 
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From  Photo  by  Payne  Jennings,  Ashtead, 


THE  HERMITAGE,  GLENAVNA. 

This  beautiful  spot  is  about  five  miles  from  Belfast,  in  the  outskirts  of  White  Abbey  village.  Of  the  Abbey,  from  which  the  latter  name  is  derived,  only  a few  fragments  of 
the  walls  remain,  and  little  is  known.  The  village  has  bleaching,  spinning,  and  weaving  factories,  and  has  of  late  become  a favourite  place  of  residence  for  Belfast 
merchants.  Glenavna  formerly  belonged  to  the  Valentine  family,  from  which  the  place  was  often  called  Valentine’s  Glen.  At  that  time  it  was  a favourite  spot  for 
excursions  among  visitors  to  Belfast;  but  upon  Mr.  William  Valentine’s  death  the  grounds  were  closed  to  the  public  by  his  executors,  and  shortly  afterwards  the 
property  passed  into  other  hands.  The  grounds  and  shady  stream  are  so  treated  as  to  preserve  their  wild  and  natural  beauty. 
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From  Photo  by  Hunter  & Co.,  Armagh, 


ARMAGH. 

Armagh  is  a neat  and  thriving  town,  which  has  some  manufactures  of  linens  and  brown  hollands  ; but  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Ireland.  St. 
Patrick’s  first  church  was  built  here,  where  also  his  sister  Lupita  was  buried.  In  the  ninth  century  it  became  the  capital  of  Ireland,  and  Brian  Boru  was  buried 
here  in  1004.  The  place  suffered  much  from  the  Danes,  and  all  early  buildings  are  now  destroyed.  The  Episcopal  Cathedral  of  St.  Patrick  stands  on  the  crown  of  the 
hill  on  which  most  of  the  city  is  built,  and  is  a restoration  of  a rebuilding  of  about  sixteenth  century  date.  The  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  same  saint, 
was  consecrated  in  1873,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  roof,  and  two  lofty  spires  220  feet  in  height. 


From  Photo  by  York  & Son,  Notting  Hill,  W, 

ROSTREVOR  QUAY. 

This  little  watering-place  was  described  by  Inglis  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Ireland,  though  it  should  be  added  that  the  north-east  coast  all  about  here  abounds  in 
picturesque  seaside  places,  such,  for  instance,  as  Newcastle  and  Kilkeel.  Rostrevor  combines  a beautiful  climate  with  a most  picturesque  combination  of  sea  and 
mountain  scenery,  with  beautiful  woods  and  shady  walks.  The  mountain  of  Slieve  Bawn  rises  to  a height  of  1,595  feet.  On  the  top  of  a secondary  hill  is  a gigantic 
boulder  30  tons  or  more  in  weight,  which  must  have  been  carried  there  by  glacier  action.  The  local  legend  states  that  it  was  cast  by  the  giant  Finn  McCoul  from  the 
top  of  Slieve  Bawn,  in  a contest  with  a Scottish  giant,  who  upon  this  proof  of  his  antagonist’s  strength  decamped  in  terror. 
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From  Photo  by  Messrs.  Lee,  Portrush. 


THE  BRIDGE,  CARRICK-A-REDE. 

This  rude  structure  is  cited  in  every  treatise  upon  suspension  bridges,  being  the  only  example  in  the  British  Isles  of  those  primitive  rope  bridges  so  common  in  the  Andes. 
Carrick-a-rede  is  a detached  rock  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a chasm  6o  feet  wide.  At  a height  of  8o  feet  this  is  crossed  by  a rude  swinging  bridge  formed  of 
short  planks  fastened  across  two  parallel  ropes,  another  rope  serving  as  a rail.  It  is  put  up  yearly  for  the  use  of  the  salmon  fishers,  and  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  natives  cross  it  with  indifference,  even  with  heavy  burdens  ; but  strangers  require  a strong  head,  and  several  have  nearly  perished  from  sheer  nervousness 
or  fright.  There  is  no  real  danger  if  nerve  does  not  fail,  and  many  ladies  have  traversed  it  without  difficulty,  but  much  depends  upon  the  w^eather. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry. 


THE  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY:  GENERAL  VIEW. 

This  celebrated  spot  is  part  of  the  same  basaltic  formation  which  in  Scotland  crops  up  at  Staffa,  but  here  assumes  a different  landscape  character.  The  name  is  loosely  gi\-en 
to  about  three  miles  and  a half  of  coast  and  cliff,  along  which  the  basaltic  columns  assume  various  characteristic  forms  known  as  the  Giant’s  Organ,  Giant’s  Theatre, 
Giant’s  Loom,  The  Chimneys,  etc.  These  are  striking  in  character  and  grand  in  scale,  the  Theatre  being  perhaps  the  finest  natural  amphitheatre  in  the  world.  There 
are  also  several  sea-caverns  in  the  precipitous  cliffs,  some  of  them  of  vast  size  and  with  fine  echoes.  The  Causeway  proper  is  a platform  or  mole  separating  Port 
Ganniay  from  Port  Noffer,  here  shown  from  the  westward  side,  and  nearer  at  hand  in  the  next  view. 
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From  Photo  by  York  & Son,  Nottjng  Hill,  W. 


THE  GIANT’S  CAUSEWAY. 

The  mole  or  platform  strictly  called  the  Causeway,  is  about  700  feet  long  by  half  as  wide,  and,  according  to  legend,  is  the  Irish  end  of  a gigantic  highway  laid  down  by  Finn 
AIcCoul  from  this  spot  to  Staffa,  of  which  all  but  the  two  ends  have  sunk  in  the  sea.  Here  the  tops  of  the  basaltic  pillars  are  low  and  roughly  level  like  a pavement. 
These  pillars  are  not  formed  by  crystallisation,  but  by  contraction  in  cooling,  like  the  prisms  of  starch.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  are  not  of  same  shape  ; 
hexagons,  pentagons,  and  octagons  being  found.  In  one  spot  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  form  a “ Lady’s  Chair,”  sitting  in  which  is  supposed  to  confer  blessings  of 
matrimony  or,  in  the  case  of  married  women,  of  maternity.  In  another  spot  a ring  of  lo\v  pillars  forms  the  ” Giant’s  Well.” 
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From  Photo  by  York  & Son,  Notting  Hill,  W. 

DUNLUCE  CASTLE. 

This  picturesque  ruin  is  about  four  miles  from  the  Causeway,  and  the  rock  on  which  it  stands  is  also  basaltic,  showing  the  prismatic  structure  in  places.  This  rock  is  a 
precipitous  clift  jutting  into  the  sea,  and  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a deep  chasm  only  spanned  by  a single  arch,  which  formerly  had  a drawbridge.  The  name 
signifies  “ strong  fortress”;  and  in  ancient  days  none  could  be  stronger,  as  none  can  surpass  Dunluce  in  wild  and  dreary  grandeur.  The  date  of  the  Castle  is  uncertain, 
but  the  English  conquered  it  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  It  has  now  been  long  in  the  possession  of  the  Antrim  family.  Some  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
views  of  the  Antrim  coast  may  be  obtained  from  this  castle. 
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LONDONDERRY. 

The  most  northerly  city  in  Ireland  stands  upon  a hill  overlooking  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle.  Derry  is  the  modern  form  of  a word  signifying  “ oaks,"  and  sprang  up  round  a 
monastery  founded  by  St.  Columba  in  a.d.  546.  In  1158  it  was  made  the  seat  of  an  Episcopal  See.  The  last  Roman  Catholic  bishop  died  in  1601.  The  Protestant 
Cathedral  was  built  in  1633,  a charter  for  the  plantation  of  Ulster  having  been  granted  to  the  City  of  London  in  1612,  which  originated  the  real  Londonderry  of  to-day, 
with  the  prefix  to  its  older  name.  By  this  charter  it  was  to  be  fortified  and  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  which  were  completed  in  1617.  The  port  has  a large  trade,  possessing 
docks  and  quays  which  have  cost  nearly  ;^ioo,ooo,  and  several  thriving  industries,  of  which  shirt-making  is  the  chief. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Aytoii,  Londonderry, 


SHIPQUAY  PLACE,  LONDONDERRY. 

The  ancient  walls  of  Derry  enclose  but  a small  part  of  the  modern  city  ; both  these  and  the  old  guns  are  carefully  preserved.  Shipquay  Place  contains  the  portion  facing  the 
lower  reach  of  the  Foyle,  whose  waters  once  extended  to  it.  The  fortifications  were  not  long  useless,  the  place  being  blockaded  for  five  months  by  the  Royalists  so 
early  as  1649  ; but  this  first  investment  of  the  maiden  city  was  far  outweighed  in  importance  by  the  memorable  siege  of  1689,  when  a second  “restoration ” of  the  Stuarts 
was  still  on  the  cards,  and  James  II.  staked  his  hopes  upon  the  possession  of  Derry.  It  was  on  December  7'  h,  1688,  w'hen  the  city  officials  were  about  to  surrender,  that 
thirteen  apprentice  lads  rushed  on  the  guard  and  seized  the  keys,  closing  the  Ferry  Gate  when  the  soldiers  of  James  were  only  distant  about  sixty  yards. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry. 

WALKER  MONUMENT,  LONDONDERRY. 

Londonderry  is  redolent  of  the  great  siege  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  spite  of  the  religious  animosities  which  are  kept  up  to  a regrettable  extent  on  both  sides, 
the  Catholic  citizens  also  often  own  to  a thrill  of  pride  at  the  indomitable  pluck  of  the  defenders.  Baffled  for  a moment  by  the  apprentices,  the  army  of  James  returned 
in  March,  16S9.  Again  the  place  would  have  been  surrendered  by  Lundy,  the  governor ; but  once  more  the  people  took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  Lundy  fled,  and 
the  defence  was  organised  under  Major  Baker  and  the  Rev.  George  Walker.  The  latter  proved  its  life  and  soul  during  the  dreadful  weeks  of  starvation  due  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  infamous  Kirke.  The  Walker  Monument  stands  on  the  Royal  Bastion,  where  the  standard  was  kept  flying  during  the  siege. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayfon,  Londonderry. 


FAHAN  PIER,  LOUGH  SWILLY. 

Lough  Swilly,  which  penetrates  the  land  for  a distance  of  thirty  miles,  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  peninsula  of  Inishowen,  the  most  northerly  portion  of  Ireland.  Both  the 
peninsula  and  the  Lough  offer  a variety  of  romantic  scenery.  Fahan  is  reached  from  Londonderry  by  the  Lough  Swilly  Railway;  and  from  its  pier  there  is  a steam 
ferry  across  the  Lough  to  Rathmullan,  skirting  Inch  Island  on  the  way.  There  are  remains  at  Fahan  of  an  old  monastery,  founded  by  St.  Columba;  and  St.  Mura’s  Bed 
(grave)  and  Holy  Well  are  the  objects  of  pilgrimage,  especially  on  St.  John’s  Eve.  About  four  miles  to  the  east  of  Fahan  is  the  Scalp,  one  of  the  principal  peaks  of 
Inishowen,  which  rises  to  a height  of  1,589  feet,  and  from  the  top  of  which  fine  views  are  obtained. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londondei  ry. 


THE  CASTLE  BRIDGE,  BUNCRANA. 

Buncrana  is  the  principal  centre  for  excursions  about  Lough  Swilly  and  Inishowen  peninsula.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  place  was  of  some  importance,  but  it  afterwards 
declined.  It  is  now  increasing  in  popularity  as  a most  pleasant  health  resort;  and  seme  shirt-making  is  carried  on.  There  are  fine  golf  links  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  fishing  is  of  the  highest  order.  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street  with  some  short  branches  from  it.  On  a knoll  stands  an  old  tower,  the  sole  relic  of  an 
ancient  castie  which  gives  its  name  to  the  river  flowing  round  its  base,  the  original  name  of  the  stream  being  the  Owenboy.  This  river  is  crossed  by  the  stone  bridge 
shown  in  our  view,  over  which  runs  the  road  to  the  station. 


From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry. 


LOUGH  DUNLEWY,  DONEGAL 

The  county  of  Donegal  is  dotted  over  with  lakes,  not  large,  but  most  of  them  of  great  beauty.  Of  these  Lough  Dunlewy  is  not  one  of  the  least  attractive,  and  is  perhaps 
easiest  to  reach  from  Gweedore.  With  Lough  Nacung,  which  it  practically  joins,  it  is  about  four  miles  in  length,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  some  of  the  finest  of 
the  Donegal  mountains.  On  a knoll  at  the  edge  cf  the  Lough  stands  Dunlewy  House,  picturesquely  situated  amongst  rich  woods.  On  the  east  rises  abruptly  the  fine 
conical  peak  of  Mount  Errigal  ; south  of  which  is  the  Donegal  Slieve  Snaght,  a peak  of  the  Derry veagh  Mountains,  which  has  a brother  peak  of  the  same  name  in  the 
peninsula  of  Inishowen. 
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From  Photo  by  A,  Ayton,  Londonderry, 

A MASS  IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  DONEGAL 

This  photograph  of  the  “ Scalan  ” at  Dunlin  Bridge,  taken  so  far  back  as  1867,  is  reproduced  as  a relic  of  the  Penal  Days,  when  it  was  treason  for  a Catholic  priest  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  his  religion.  The  country  was  then  dotted  over  with  these  scalans  ('“  hidden  places  ”),  the  only  places  of  worship  the  people  had,  in  the  wildest  and  most 
inaccessible  spots  ; a rude  thatched  shed  sheltering  the  altar  and  priest  while  the  people  assembled  outside.  Such  is  the  scalan  here  shown,  the  people  (turned  round  to 
the  camera)  being  assembled  before  Mass.  The  many  scalans  still  in  use  at  the  date  of  the  Emancipation  Act  were  afterwards  gradually  superseded  by  stone  churches, 
usually  on  the  same  site  ; but  in  the  present  case  the  landlord  (Lord  Leitrim)  refused  permission,  and  the  church  had  to  be  built  a mile  away. 


From  Photo  by  A Ayton,  Londonderry, 

WEST  STREET,  TORY  ISLAND. 

This  island  is  about  three  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  and  lies  about  eight  miles  from  the  coast  of  Donegal ; the  name  is  a corruption  of  Torach,  from  the  tors  or  sharp 
hills  in  which  it  abounds.  There  is  very  little  arable  land,  most  of  it  being  mountain  or  sand ; and  the  three  or  four  hundred  inhabitants,  who  pay  no  rent,  make  but  a 
miserable  livelihood  by  scratching  the  scanty  soil,  fishing,  and  spinning  flax  and  wool  on  the  primitive  spinning-wheel.  Our  view  of  the  principal  street  conveys  a true 
picture  of  the  condition  of  these  poor  people.  A lighthouse  was  erected  on  the  western  point  in  1832.  There  are  ruins  of  an  abbey  and  of  a round  tower,  and  the  place 
is  redolent  of  legends  about  former  giants  and  their  quarrels. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry, 


ILLICIT  STILL,  DONEGAL. 

There  is  much  surreptitious  distillation  in  the  Highlands,  but  much  more  in  Ireland  has  the  combination  of  appetite  for  “ the  craythur,”  a wild  country,  turf  fuel,  and  “ the 
materials,”  produced  a manufacture  of  potheen  which  is  incalculable.  Such  a scene  as  this  (only  to  be  obtained  by  an  operator  of  “ the  right  sort  ”)  represents  a real 
phase  of  Irish  life.  Half  a century  ago  the  warfare  betwixt  peasant  and  “ gauger  ” furnished  much  material  of  Irish  literature.  We  remember  one  case,  at  a time  when 
heavy  fines  on  discovery  of  a still  were  (most  unjustly)  levied  on  the  whole  district,  of  a “ gauger  ” being  chased  fifteen  miles  by  an  excited  crowd,  for  his  life  as  he 
supposed,  but  with  the  sole  result  of  confinement  in  a cave  for  a week  (with  plenty  of  the  potheen)  till  the  time  for  process  was  over,  when  he  was  liberated. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry, 


GLENVEIGH  CASTLE,  DONEGAL. 

Glenveigh  Castle  is  simply  a large  modern  building  (erected  by  the  late  Mr.  Adair)  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lough  Veigh ; the  park  possesses  a herd  of  red  deer.  The  Lough 
is  perhaps  first  in  grandeur  and  sublimity  of  all  the  Donegal  lakes,  from  some  points  bearing  comparison  with  Killarney,  and  quite  different  in  character  from  Dunlewy. 
It  occupies  a deep  valley  four  miles  long  by  a mile  wide,  the  hills  at  the  upper  end  rising  abruptly,  and  in  some  places  almost  precipitously,  from  the  shore.  At  this 
end  a fine  mountain  stream  tumbles  down  the  rocky  bed  of  the  gorge,  showing  in  the  distance  like  a glistening  white  ribbon.  Near  the  head  of  the  glen  is  a waterfall, 
which  splashes  to  a depth  of  i ,000  feet  through  a series  of  cascades 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry. 


A FARM-HOUSE  IN  DONEGAL 

This  view  is  unfortunately  too  truly  representative  of  a great  many  in  the  more  poverty-stricken  districts  of  Ireland,  and  of  one  phase  of  the  “ Irish  question.”  The  causes  lie 
partly  in  a poverty-stricken  soil ; partly  in  want  of  communication  ; partly  in  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people,  and  want  of  any  other  than  agricultural  employment  for 
them  ; sometimes  only  in  exaction  of  rent.  Something  may  perhaps  be  due  to  the  former  easy  culture  of  the  potato,  which,  when  it  failed,  left  the  people  without 
resource  and  unable  to  obtain  decent  subsistence  from  their  small  holdings.  But  the  photograph  must  be  left  to  tell  its  own  simple  story. 
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From  Photo  by  A.  Ayton,  Londonderry^ 

BARON’S  COURT. 

The  beautiful  country  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  is  superbly  situated  on  the  western  slope  of  the  hill  named  Bessy  Bell,  at  Newtown  Stewart,  and  is  surrounded  by 
lovely  and  romantic  scenery  on  all  sides.  The  town  is  built  chiefly  on  the  northern  sides  of  the  same  hill,  a position  which  formerly  gave  it  some  military  importance. 

The  ruins  of  the  castle  are  nearly  entire,  and  there  is  also  an  old  fort  near  the  bridge.  James  II.  lay  one  night  here,  and  after  his  defeat  ordered  the  town  to  be  burnt, 
the  castle  being  dismantled  at  the  same  time.  The  town  was  mainly  rebuilt  by  the  Stewart  family  about  1722,  and  has  since  enjoyed  considerable  prosperity,  both  as 
an  agricultural  centre  and  a seat  of  the  linen  manufacture  so  general  in  northern  Ireland. 
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From  Photo  by  York  & Son,  Notting  Hill,  W, 

RUINS  ON  DEVENISH  ISLAND,  LOUGH  ERNE. 

Lough  Erne  is  one  of  the  most  sylvan  in  character  of  all  the  Irish  lakes,  the  many  bends  and  small  bays  offering  the  greatest  and  most  charming  variety  of  scenery.  Devenish 
Island  is  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Enniskillen,  famous  for  its  repulse  of  the  forces  of  Tyrconnell  in  i68g,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  ruins  of  an  abbey 
and  the  round  tower.  The  latter  is  the  most  perfectly  preserved,  probably,  in  all  Ireland,  the  masonry  and  peaked  roof  being  in  their  original  state  to  the  very  top : the 
height  of  the  tower  is  about  70  feet.  Of  the  abbey  little  is  left  beyond  the  tower  and  choir  wall,  the  latter  preserving  a very  good  pointed  doorway.  There  are  also 
some  minor  fragments  of  a church  near  the  tower. 
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From  Photo  by  York  and  Son,  Notting  Hill,  W, 


GALWAY. 

This  town,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  noble  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  an  old  and  interesting  one,  popularly  called  the  “ City  of  the  Tribes.”  The  latter  were  descendants  of 
thirteen  English  families  who  colonised  Galway  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  whose  names  are  still  prominent  in  the  town.  They  always  held  together,  and  the  name 
was  contemptuously  given  them  by  the  soldiers  of  Cromwell  in  the  revolutionary  war.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Galway  had  a very  great  trade  with  Spain — so  much  that 
many  of  the  houses  were  built  in  the  Spanish  style  : many  of  these  may  still  be  found,  though  now  chiefly  in  back  streets.  Our  view  represents  in  the  centre  the 
‘‘  Claddagh,”  or  strand,  the  residence  of  the  fishing  population.  These  are  a peculiar  folk,  with  their  own  ruler  and  customs,  and  only  intermarrying  among  themselves. 


From  Photo  by  W.  Lawrence,  Dublin^ 


BALLYNAHINCH,  CO.  GALWAY. 

This  village  is  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  Connemara,  the  surrounding  scenery  being  singularly  wild  and  attractive.  It  is  situated  on  a lough  and  river  of  the  same  name, 
the  river  affording  excellent  salmon-fishing,  and  the  lough  also  abounding  with  the  same  fish.  In  the  lough  are  the  remains  of  an  old  fortress  built  upon  piles,  which  is 
very  interesting  ; but  the  greatest  charm  is  in  the  magnificent  woods  which  surround  it,  and  clothe  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  on  all  sides.  Green  marble  is  quarried 
at  Ballynahinch,  which  is  exported  in  small  vessels,  for  whose  accommodation  there  is  a little  quay.  Our  view  is  taken  looking  across  to  Ballynahinch  House,  and 
showing  well  the  south  side  of  the  lake,  and  the  wooded  and  mountainous  character  of  the  scenery. 
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From  Photo  by  W.  Lawrence,  Dublin, 


KILLARY  BAY  AND  LEENANE,  CONNEMARA. 

The  Killary  can  scarcely  be  termed  a bay,  being  rather  likened  by  common  consent  to  a narrow  Norwegian  fiord  nine  miles  long  by  about  a mile  wide,  on  both  sides  of  which 
mountains  and  precipices  seem  to  rise  almost  out  of  the  water.  The  entrance  is  particularly  grand,  being  guarded  on  the  north  by  the  giant  eminence  of  jMwealrea, 
2,6go  feet  high.  The  surface  is  often  almost  still,  reflecting  perfectly  the  outlines  of  the  surrounding  hills;  and  such  calmness  and  depth  of  water  make  this  wonderful 
arm  of  the  Atlantic  an  almost  ideal  harbour  of  refuge.  Leenane  is  the  name  given  to  a fine  hotel,  near  which  are  also  a cottage  or  two,  near  the  head  of  the  fiord.  The 
salmon  and  trout  fishing  in  the  neighbourhood  are  very  fine. 
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